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“WHEN 
ISSUED” 


Ww" Is “when issued” stock 
traded on the Exchange? 


Why do investors buy “when is- 
sued” stock? Why do owners sell? 
As a matter of fact, what is “when 
issued” stock? Many readers have 
asked such questions. 

Although puzzling to some, 
“when issued” trading isn’t too 
complicated. For instance: 

XYZ Corporation has author- 
ized, outstanding and listed 10,- 
000.000 common shares, selling 


in the market for about $90 a 
share. Directors vote a_ 3-for-] 
split—to issue two additional 


shares for each outstanding share. 


Reason For Buying 

Before authorized common shares 
can be increased to 30.000.000 
from 10,000,000, various legal re- 
quirements must be met and stock- 
holders must approve. When the 
Stock Exchange has approved the 
future of the 
amount of stock, trading may be- 
gin on a “when issued” basis in 
the additional shares. Such trading 


listing increased 
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usually continues until the day 
after the new stock certificates are 
issued, perhaps three to five weeks 
—at which time “when 
contracts are settled. 
Why does the Exchange facili- 
tate “when issued” trading? Pri- 


issued” 


marily, to serve investors—in its 
role as the nation’s market place. 
Perhaps the most compelling 
reason an individual investor buys 
“when issued” stock is that he can 
probably afford a 100-share round 
lot—-which he prefers — whereas 
such a block was beyond his re- 
sources at the pre-split price. 






JOOSHARES OF ) 
THE NEW STOCK 


XYZ shares 
will get 100 additional shares from 
the 3-for-] split. He may sell 50 
of his “when issued” shares 
to diversify his port- 
folio with the proceeds. 

XYZ “when issued” is bought 
and sold like any other stock. 

What happens if—for any rea- 
son—the 3-for-1 split isn’t effect- 
ed? All “when issued” deals wash 
out: the buyer gets his money back. 


The owner of 50 


re- 
taining 100 
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The COUNTRY EDITOR 


Looks at the 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


By Roprerick LULL 


HERE are some 9,000 weekly 
T newspapers in the United States. 
When the bi-weeklies, tri-weeklies, 
smaller-city dailies, and neighbor- 
hood publications are added. the 
number of non-metropolitan pa- 
pers exceeds 11,000. Their total 
subscription list is more than 20.- 
000.000. Allowing only two read- 
ers to the paper the rural press is 
read by some 50 million persons. 

The local editor is one of the 
best known and most respected 
members of the community—al- 
most literally, he knows every- 
one and everyone knows him. The 
opinions of the editor are a con- 
tinuing influence in shaping the 
thoughts of his readers. 


Poll of Editors 

These are reasons why the Indus- 
trial News Review decided it would 
he productive to poll American 
country editors on questions in- 
volving the financing of corporate 
industry, and the place of the stock 
exchange and related institutions 
in American life today. 

So the editors prepared a ques- 
tionnaire. The idea was to present 
questions which would be non- 
technical and easily understood, 
which would cover the main points 
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of general interest within a rea- 
sonable space. and which would be 
susceptible to “Yes” or “No” an- 
swers. Every effort was taken to 
avoid leading questions—and we 
were pleased to find that only three 
or four of the editors replying ex- 
pressed any doubt that we had suc- 
ceeded in this. The questionnaire 
and a tabulation of the answers re- 
ceived appear on pages 4 and 5. 


1,200 Responses 


As the tabulation shows, over 
1200 questionnaires were returned. 
This is a large number indeed for 
a query by mail which took thought 
and time to answer intelligently. 
A substantial percentage of editors, 
along with their “Yes” or “No” 
the trouble to 
give us written observations and 


answers, went to 
ideas, in consid- 
erable length. Another point of 
significance is that, 
wise, we 


some cases at 
percentage- 
greater re- 
sponse from states removed from 
the principal financial centers, such 
as Minnesota, than New 
York. 

The tabulation speaks for itself. 
But some conclusions taken from it 
seem in order. 

The first question set the general 


received a 


from 
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tone. Sentiment in favor of broad- 
ening the base of corporate owner- 
ship was almost 98 per cent. A 
Pennsylvania editor made a typical 
comment—that this constructive 
trend “could well prove to be the 
factor which will work to the suc- 
cessful continuation of our private 
enterprise system.” 
Approve of MIP 

It is both surprising and gratify- 
ing that close to 95 per cent of the 
respondents approved of so new 
and unique a development as the 
Monthly Investment Plan. A Wash- 
ington editor expressed a general 
view: “Such a plan makes it pos- 
sible for the small investor to buy 
stock that would be out of his 
reach if he had to pay the full 
amount at once.” 

Sentiment was very _ strong 
against the double taxation of divi- 
dends, both on the grounds of its 
unfairness in principle and the fact 
that it is deleterious to investment 
and industrial expansion. The 
small minority favoring double- 
taxation seemed to feel, on the 
other hand, that the ability-to-pay 
principle applies. 

On the fourth question, the mi- 
nority was over seven per cent. 
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Some said they were not sure of 
the question’s meaning, which may 
have resulted from trying to cram 
too large an idea into too few 
words. An Illinois dissenter said: 
“These vast sums will be used for 
automation, ete. killing of 
smaller enterprise . concentra- 
tion of power.” A typical majority 
view, from Montana: “Our country 
is only as strong financially and 
politically as our average citizen.” 

Question five showed that the 
Stock Exchange is regarded as es- 
sential by a very handsome ma- 
jority indeed—just under 94 per 
cent. From Kansas: “Without stock 
exchanges it seems to me that se- 
curing needed capital would be- 
come cumbersome and inconven- 
ient besides keeping information 
from potential investors.” 


Opinion Divided 


Question six showed a substan- 
tial cleavage of opinion, roughly 
three-quarters of the editors fa- 
voring more equity financing, and 
a quarter approving debt financ- 
ing. An Idaho editor, favoring 
equity, said: “This would put a 
premium on a healthy and progres- 
sive operation.” The other side was 
thus explained by a Wisconsin edi- 
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tor: “I think there is greater cor- 
porate responsibility when man- 
agement is faced with interest pay- 
ment on debt each year.” 

Phe seventh question gained, as 
and 
varied response. More than a third 
of the editors, doubted that the 


safeguards imposed by law and 


anticipated, an interesting 


stock exchange rules are adequate 
to protect investors. But, in most 
cases where the opinion was ampli- 
fied with comment, this did not im- 
ply a criticism. It based, 
rather. on the feeling that neither 
laws nor regulations can ever be 
fool-proof. A Montana editor said: 
“Would hesitate to say that any 
safeguards are adequate against 
\ West Virginia editor 
held that many people want some- 


was 


creditors.” 


thing for nothing and “play the 
slot machines.” The bulk of editors 
clearly felt that an excellent job 
is being done. 


Mass Investment 

The 
brought out in question eight. was 
given strong approval 


mass investment idea, as 
just under 
93 per cent. In the view of a New 
York editor, “To us each leg of 
the tripod is of equal importance 
and must meet its obligations.” 
Some of the dissenting minority 
clearly believed that investment is 
a matter for the experts only. 
Coming to question nine. num- 
bers of respondents were without 
knowledge of the law in question. 
or of the difficulties involved in 
making stock gifts to children. A 
Louisiana editor said: “If I can 
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buy a calf and give it to my child 
for his 4-H project. why can’t I 
have equal freedom in buying him 
securities for his future?” 


Erroneous Picture 

Finally. the tally on question ten 
seems to be among the most sig- 
nificant of all. This question dif- 
fered in fundamental from 
we asked not what 
the editors thought themselves but, 
instead, what they thought the bulk 
of people believe as to the influence 
of the exchanges on stock prices. 


one 
the other nine 


If this expression of opinion is cor- 
rect. over 40 per cent of the Amer- 
ican public believes that the ex- 
changes set stock prices in some 
In other words, tens of 
millions of citizens have a totally 
erroneous picture of what the ex- 
changes do, and are not aware that 
they are simply a part of the free 
market in which stocks are 
bought and sold much in the man- 
ner of an auction mart. 


fashion. 


The cure here. of course. lies in 
intensification 
and informa- 
tional campaign now in being. 


a continuance and 
of the educational 


So much for the specific ques- 
What is the 


general impression gained 


tions and = answers. 
from 
the observations and expressed at- 
titudes of all editors? It 


seems to us it is essentially this: 


these 


It has been said that. in time, 
this country should have 50 mil- 
lion or more investors in corporate 
stocks. The country press. it seems, 
approves that goal—and will help 
to bring it about. 





Tabulation of Answers From Editors To ‘ 
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(Ohio, Ind., IIl., Mich., Wis.) 


Region Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 
NEW ENGLAND (53) | 1 | 
(Me., N. H., Vt., 50 1 51 1 44 | 9 47, 4 0 
Mass., R. 1., Conn.) | sd 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC (135) -_ — | 
(N. Y.. N. J. Penn.) 131 1] 123 WW} 6113 7] 119} 9g 121 
————— — een a a ‘ 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL (249) | 
( 244 5| 226 17| 197 43| 218] 16 224 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL (232) | 
Minn., lowa, Mo., N. D., 219 8| 213| 14| 167 49| 193; 22 195 
S. D., Nebr., Kans.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC (113) ; | 











(Del., Md., Va., W. Va., 11 1/106 3 95 11] 104 4 9 
N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla.) | = 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL (67) i , | . on 55 

(Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss.) a *| . ™ “ - : 
WEST TH CENTRAL (12 | = 
SOU L (126) 125 0} 120 4} 99| 2] 114, 4 ‘12 


(Ark., La., Okla., Texas) 








MOUNTAIN (95) | 
(Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., 90 3 87 4 72 18 76 10 ~=— 8 
N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev.) | 





129 4 123 7 103 24 117 6 WwW 








PACIFIC (134) 
(Wash., Ore., Calif.) 
Total by Numbers (1204)* Poe 24| 1109 63| 942) 204] 1041 g1 1052 
97.89, 2.11 | 94.55| 5.45| 82.21, 17.79| 92.78| 7.22 93.84 




















Total by Percentages** 

ey 

(NOTE: Figure in parenthesis after the name of a region indicates the number of papers ++] 
in such states which responded to questionnaire.) 
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plies too late to include in this tabulation. 
2 no opinion are not included in these percentages. 


* Approximately 50 re 


** Editors indicatin 





STOCK DIVIDENDS 


and 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION 


_— year 12] companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
paid stock dividends—a_ record 
high and a continuation of the up- 
ward trend under way during the 
past decade. 

The number of listed common 
stocks paying stock dividends in 
each of the past 10 years compares 
as follows: 


1946....22 | 2 3) enemy 2”. 


BOA 250020 1952.... 80 
1948... .46 | 55S ee a 


1949....39 PS 50s FI 
1950... .47 1955. .....32) 


As a “rule of thumb,” the Stock 
Exchange considers any stock dis- 
tribution amounting to 24 per cent 
or less to be a stock dividend: 25 
per cent or more to be a stock 
split. 


Dividend or Split? 


Thus, if a listed company dis- 
tributes | additional share of com- 
mon stock for each 5 held. it is a 
20 per cent stock dividend. But, if 
it distributes 1 additional share 
for each 4 held—or 25 per cent 
that is considered a 5-for-4 split. 

Few listed companies pay more 
than an occasional stock dividend. 
However, some do pay stock divi- 
dends with fair regularity—either 
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to supplement their cash dividend 
payments or in lieu of cash. 

What effect does the payment of 
stock dividends with some regu- 
larity—say, at least four times in 
a 10-year period—have on market 
value? 

Perhaps the accompanying table 
supplies at least an answer. It cites 
20 listed common stocks which 
paid stock dividends during the 
decade 1946-1955. 

Increase in Value 

To purchase 100 shares of these 
20 issues at the close of 1945 
would have required an investment 
of $62,262. By the end of 1955, 
the market value of the investment 

-assuming that all shares received 
as stock dividends had been re- 
tained—-would have been $130,362. 

That would have represented 
capital appreciation of $68,100, 
or 109.3 per cent. 

In addition, 11 of the 20 issues 
paid one or more cash dividends 
in every single year throughout 
the decade: the other nine paid 
some cash dividends during the 
period. 

The largest increases in market 
values were 358.7 per cent by Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph, 345. 


3 per 
cent by Mead Corporation, 274.8 
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by Republic Aviation and 218.1 
per cent by Sun Oil. Another five 
issues showed increases of better 
than 100 per cent each. 

\merican Machine & Foundry 
stock—-which, incident- 
ally, paid one or more cash divi- 


common 


dends every year in the decade— 
was the only issue to show a loss 
in market value for the 10-year 
period—despite the payment of 7 
stock dividends aggregating 17 per 
cent. However, the market values 
of three of the other stocks in- 
creased by less than 20 per cent. 
Of the 20 issues—which were 
picked at random from among 
those paying frequent stock divi- 


dividends during the ten years was 
16 by Crucible Steel. Pittsburgh 
Steel paid 15, Columbia Pictures 
11 and Sun Oil 10. Six paid only 
4 stock dividends. 

By the close of last year, 100 
shares of Sun Oil owned 10 years 
earlier would have grown to 299 
through distribution of 117 per 
cent in stock dividends. Columbia 
Pictures would have increased to 
168, Crucible Steel to 151, General 
Time to 146 and Republic Aviation 
to 146 shares. 

It should be 
that many 
did not pay stock dividends scored 
larger market advances than most 


understood. of 


course, issues which 





dends—the largest number of stock — of those shown below. 
20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH PAID FREQUENT 
STOCK DIVIDENDS DURING THE DECADE 1946-1955 
No. of 
Stock Total No. of Shs. 
Divs. Pct. To Which 
Paidin Amt. of 100 Per 
10 Year Stock Grew By 12/30/55 12/31/45 Cent 
Company Period Divs. 12/30/55 Market Value Market Valuet Change 
Addressograph- Multigraph 
WM ones eerste cte name § 15 116 $14,964.00 $3,262.50 +358.7 
American Bosch Arma Corp... 5 28 130 2,356.25 2,300.00 + 2.4 
American Machine & Foundry 
CS oa Wd eialaidunbileteas 7 17 118 3,141.75 3,650.00 — 13.9 
Bush Terminal Co. .......... 7 23 125 2,062.50 1,375.00 50.0 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. ........ 5 25 128 8,304.00 4,975.00 - 66.9 
Colgate-Palmolive Co.* ..... 4 20 122 7,381.00 4,587.50 + 60.9 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp... 4 32/2 135 4,100.63 1,737.50 +-136.0 
Columbia Pictures Corp. ..... 11 55 168 4,389.00 2,800.00 56.8 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 16 42 151 8,172.88 4,637.50 76.2 
TG GON ois oss: 0c onmece 8 32 136 4,607.00 3,150.00 +- 46.3 
Fruehauf Trailer Co.*...... oan a 30 132 7,425.00 3,525.00 +110.6 
General Time Corp.*......... 4 40 146 4,562.50 3,825.00 4+- 19.3 
WO EOE” 5, Gacsidscosace we 3412 137 9,795.50 2,200.00 +345.3 
National Gypsum Co.* ...... 5 10 110 5,651.25 2,500.00 +-126.1 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
er Wielamicecis reteaiaaneaataore © 10 110 2,777.50 1,037.50 +.167.7 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. ......... 15 29 133 3,807.13 1,450.00 +-162.6 
Republic Aviation Corp. ..... 4 40 146 6,278.00 1,675.00 +274.8 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. ...... 5 35 140 2,835.00 2,575.00 10.1 
Se ON ee cease neice 10 117 299 22,425.00 7,050.00 +218.1 
White Motor Co.* ........... 4 33 137 5,325.88 3,950.00 + 34.8 
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*—Paid one or more cash dividends each year, 1946-1955, inclusive. t—100 shares. 











NATCO Common Shares 






Join BIG BOARD LIST 


ATCO CORPORATION whose 
620,029 shares of $5-par value 
common stock (ticker symbol: 
NCP) were listed on the Stock Ex- 
change a few weeks ago 
of the country’s largest producers 
of structural clay products. 
Known as the National Fire- 
proofing Company prior to 1930, 
the company and its predecessors 
have been producing clay products 
for the building industry since 
1889. Products include structural 
hollow tile, roofing tile and tile 
used as drains and in filters. 


-is one 


Record Output 

From 15 plants in New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana and Alabama, Natco 
shipped a record 651,584 tons of 
clay products last year, compared 
with 577,413 tons in 1954, 

Sales to building supply dealers, 
distributors, architects. contractors 
and builders are made through of- 
fices in New York. Boston, Phila- 
delphia. Pittsburgh, Detroit. Chi- 


Natco clay products plant at Nelsonville, Ohio. 


cago, Syracuse, North Birmingham 
(Ala.) and Brazil (Ind.). In Can- 
ada, Natco Clay Products Limited 
of Toronto, a subsidiary, distrib- 
utes the company’s products. 


Higher Profits 


Natco’s sales and profits estab- 
lished new highs in 1955. Net sales 
rose to $20,446,000 from $17,- 
068,000 in 1954; while net income 
improved to $1,607,500, or $2.59 
a common share, from $1,266,000, 
or $2.04. No deduction was made 
from 1955 net for a possible Gov- 
ernment tax claim amounting to 
$200,000. 

Cash dividend payments last 
year were equivalent to 62 cents 
per share on the common stock 
now outstanding. So far this year, 
cash dividends of 20 cents each 
have been paid on January 2 and 
on April 2. On May 1. a 5 per cent 
stock dividend will be distributed. 

Natco has 2,286 common share 
owners. 


cy 









The TAX COLLECTOR 
GETS FIRST BITE! 


[' ANY investor has even a linger- 
ing doubt whether the share 




















owner or the Federal tax collector 
has first call on a corporation’s 

‘ earnings, the table below may be 
enlightening. 


The 20 prominent corporations 


listed there had combined sales or Or, in other words, the tax bite 
revenues of $295,629.6 million in for the 10-year period was 61.5 
the 10 years 1946-1955. per cent greater than the total 
Of that sum. Uncle Sam took amount of cash common dividends. 
$18.591.6 million, or 6.3 per cent, Eleven of the 20 corporations 
in Federal income taxes. The com- paid out over 4 per cent of their 
mon share owners received $11.- total sales or revenues in Federal 
510.1 million, or 3.9 per cent. income taxes during the decade. 





COMMON DIVIDENDS VS. FEDERAL TAXES FOR 20 LARGE CORPORATIONS 
For the 10 years 1946—1955 Inclusive 





Common Cash Federal 
Sales or Dividend Income 
Revenues Payments % of Sales Taxes* % of Sales 
COMPANY (In Millions ‘In Millions) or Revenues (In Millions) or Revenues 
American Tel. & Tel. Co... $ 35,275.3 $ 2,878.7 8.2 $ 2,963.0 8.4 
The American Tobacco Co.. 9,444.0 224.0 24 366.4 3.9 
Armour & Company ..... 19,351.5 3.7 : 95.8 0.5 
Bethlehem Steei Corp..... 15,159.6 359.2 2.4 981.2 6.5 
Chrysler Corporation .... 22,109.2 447.0 2.0 808.6 3.7 
Douglas Aircraft Co....... 4006.1 65.5 1.6 150.5 3.8 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours. 13,202.8 1,731.0 13.1 2,275.6 17.2 
General Motors Corp..... 71,020.9 3,383.5 4.8 6,742.4 9.5 
The B. F. Goodrich Co..... 5,444.8 99.0 1.8 392.3 7.2 
Goodyear Tire & Rub. Co.. 9,383.1 114.7 t2 363.1 3.9 
Inland Steel Company ... 4,475.7 158.8 3.5 304.9 6.8 
: Jones & Laughlin St. Corp. 4,789.6 89.2 19 210.0 44 
) The Kroger Company .... 9,252.1 64.8 0.7 116.6 1.0 
Radio Corp. of America .. 6,018.8 122.5 2.0 295.5 49 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 13,541.8 420.3(1) 3.1 439.4 3.2 











Swift & Co. ... 22,975.2 142.4 0.6 173.6 0.8 

















Union Carb. & Carb. Corp. _—-7,933.6 609.4 77 903.0 11.4 

Westinghouse Elec. Corp.. 11,477.3 258.0 2.2 531.4 4.6 

F. W. Woolworth Co ; 6,617.3 238.7 3.6 237.5 3.6 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube —_ 4,150.9 99.7 2.4 240.8 5.8 
TOTALS .. ais $295,629.6 $11,510.1 3.9% $18,591.6 6.3% 

*—Some totals include foreign, state or local taxes, but amounts involved are relatively 
unimportant. t—Less than 0.05%. 


(1)—Includes value of extra dividend paid in Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) stock. 
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COMPANIES 


ADD TO COMMON 
STOCK INVESTMENTS 


{ip market value of common 
stocks held by United States life 
insurance companies aggregated 
$1,201 million at the year-end, an 
increase of 18.2 per cent over the 
figure of $1.016 reported at the 
close of 1954. 

The gain represented both mar- 
ket price appreciation and the ac- 
quisition of additional common 
stocks during 1955, 

Although 
growing, =~ 
common ; gon” 
stock invest- \§ %> 


ments of the g ng 


country’s life 





insurance 
companies are still small in com- 
parison to their bond holdings. At 
the end of last year, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports, the book 
value of bonds owned by life in- 
surance companies amounted to 
$47,690 million, or 3.3 per cent 
above the total of $16.184 million 
at the close of 1954. 

The New York Life Insurance 
Company, one of the nation’s larg- 
est, disclosed in its annual report 
that the market value of its com- 
mon stock holdings increased by 


10 





ako per cent to $135.358.916 on 
December 31, 1955, from = $99.- 


879.329 a year earlier. 

Cost of the common stock held 
at the year-end—some of which. 
of course, was bought prior to 
1955—was $90.000.000, the com- 
pany said. Consequently, the year- 
end common - stock _ portfolio 
showed a paper profit of slightly 
better than 50 per cent. 


Large Changes 

During 1955, New York Life’s 
holdings of 38 listed common 
stocks increased or decreased by 
5.000 shares or more. Such issues 
are shown in the table on the fol- 
lowing page. 

Some of the big increases in 
holdings were largely the result of 
stock splits and stock dividends. 

For instance, the gain of 142.500 
shares of General Motors common 
reflected. in part at least, the 3- 
for-1 split of that stock. 

Other tabled common _ stocks 
which split 3-for-] last year were 
Monsanto Chemical. National Cash 
Register and Sears, Roebuck. 


THE EXCHANGE 












Seven of the stocks—Aluminum 
Company of America, Armco Steel, 
Caterpillar Tractor, Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating, B. F. Goodrich, 
Ohio Oil and United States Steel— 
each split 2 -for-1 last year. 


Crown Zellerbach; while Ameri- 
can Viscose—no longer held by 
New York Life at the year-end— 
was split 5-for-4 

Small stock dividends were paid 
during 1955 by Consumers Power, 





Splits in a 3-for-2 ratio were by Monsanto Chemical and by 
made by Atlantic City Electric and Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

SOME NEW YORK LIFE. INSURANCE CO. COMMON HOLDINGS _ 

Shares Held 
____ At Close Of ‘ 

Stock 1955 1954 Increase 
inion Ca Wt DRM 6 iiss edi cenoedseisSas 14,000 5,500 8,500 
American Can 56,500 43,200 13,300 
American Viscose . 0 17,000 17,000* 
i A rere eer were ee Loe Py eee 17,000 7,900 9,100 
Atlantic City Electric 17,900 10,885 7,015 
Atlantic Refining 36,300 24,300 12,000 
Baltimore Gas & Electric 53,100 35,000 18,100 
Caterpillar Tractor 11,900 5,949 5,951 
C. |. T. Financial : 56,100 48,700 7,400 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Te eee ae 34,000 26,480 7,520 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 12,600 6,300 6,300 
Comenaneiel Tee ok ook k bo nice ok seen nnoaatos 36,100 27,100 9,000 
Commonwealth Edison 44,800 39,400 5,400 
Consumers Power 24,884 19,660 5,224 
Crown Zellerbach 24,000 16,000 8,000 
ee a eee 31,500 25,500 6,000 
Detroit Edison 31,200 22,300 8,900 
Duquesne Light 40,300 35,300 5,000 
Freeport Sulphur 10,000 0 10,000 
General Electric ........... 54,500 48,500 6,000 
General Motors 194,100 51,600 142,500 
Be ee ere 14,000 7,000 7,000 
Gulf States Utilities 28,400 23,000 5,400 
Indianapolis Power & Light 23,866 13,800 10,066 
OE ER eee eon ee 16,000 10,500 5,500 
International Harvester 36,500 24,900 11,600 
Kroger Company 15,000 10,000 5,000 
Monsanto Chemical 15,000 4,400 11,600 
Wectnawiest WRGRURE oa ionic ineaidaos owe tions 27,500 0 27,500 
National Cash Register 35,100 11,700 23,400 
N. Y. State Electric & Gas 28,000 19,700 8,300 
Rr NN fn ees parce Ree roe aoa 28,800 22,230 6,570 
oven ERI air Phas OR a 38,900 17,400 21,500 
Sears Roebuck ..........5... 31,600 8,500 23,100 
a: ae eR en a a es 54,100 44,700 9,400 
Southern California Edison 11,000 5,000 6,000 
Si NE are Tan PN ca cg hca/alakoiricimaton ats 14,300 5,900 8,400 
Wisconsin Public Seiten 50,500 42,957 7,543 


* Decrease 
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Sears store at 


Coral Gables. Fla. 





PROFIT SHARING 






—AND THE STOCKHOLDER 


By Tueovore V. Houser, Chairman of the Board 
Sears. Roebuck and Co. 


HE Savings and Profit Sharing 
Was Fund of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co, Employes was estab- 
lished in 1916 under the then rela- 
tively new idea that stockholders 
can benefit by permitting employes 
to share in company profits. 

Sears has always considered its 
profit-sharing plan to be a volun- 
tary working arrangement involv- 
the part of 
management and 
greater job satisfaction on the part 
of an employe. 

We hold that profits belong to 
the stockholders. but that their in- 
terest may be better served by a 
division of a portion of the profits 
with employes. In short, profit 
sharing serves to stimulate employe 
interest in contributing to the over- 
all success of the business. 


ing self-interest on 


owners and 


This concept recognizes profit 
sharing as a privilege. The ab- 
sence of penalties against employes 
in case of corporate deficits, and 


their limited responsibility for the 
profitability of the enterprise, con- 
stitute a limitation on the privilege 
of sharing the profits. 

The stockholders and the com- 
pany rightly expect that profit 
sharing will result in either a bet- 
ter work performance by employes, 
or a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of our competitive eco- 
nomic system, or both. 


No Conflict 


The idea that the stockholders 
and the company can _ benefit 
through permitting employes to 
share in the profits of the enter- 
prise has gained widespread ac- 
ceptance. As I see it, profit shar- 


ing does not conflict at all with 
the view that the profits of the 


business belong to the people who 
have risked their money. 

It takes the savings of investors 
to bring production facilities into 
being. By permitting a portion of 













































the earnings to be retained and 
used in the business by competent 
and prudent management, _ the 
business is given the resources for 
crowth. At Sears, for example, 
every job in a retail store calls for 
an investment of approximately 
$8.500 and each job in a mail 
order plant around $15,000. The 
function of the investor in our 
economy is such that the stock- 
holder must have priority. 

In attempting to evaluate profit 
sharing, management and _ stock- 
holders should clearly understand 
that it is not a cure-all. 


Businesses Differ 


Obviously, there are some busi- 
nesses where conditions are much 
more favorable than others. For 
example, in a business where a 
major part of the cost of the prod- 
uct is represented by the cost of 
raw materials, there is very little 
that any employe or group of em- 
ployes can do to modify or influ- 
ence overall performance. 

In such businesses the skill and 
knowledge of those responsible for 
purchasing the raw materials is the 
key to profitability of the opera- 
tion, Examples are sugar refineries, 
paint factories, cotton distributors, 
grain merchants. 

On the other hand, profit shar- 
ing definitely has a place in busi- 
nesses where the cost of the prod- 
uct consists largely of payments to 
people for the work of processing 
the product. In this situation, the 
individual employe, or group of 
employes, is in a position to in- 
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fluence the success of the business. 

But profit sharing is not the first 
step in building sound employe 
relations; it is the last step. 

If a company has a good em- 
ploye selection program that can 
be used to pick qualified personnel 
for openings: if a company pro- 
vides training for employes so that 
they can become productive on 
the job quickly and have an op- 
portunity to prepare themselves 
for additional responsibility; if a 
company pays its employes fairly: 
if a company has developed per- 
sonnel policies that provide the in- 
dividual with security against the 
arbitrary acts of supervision; if a 
company has demonstrated a con- 
cern about the morale of its or- 
ganizations to the extent of solicit- 
ing the opinions of employes about 
company operating policies and 
the administrative skill of man- 
agement; if a company provides 
its employes with an opportunity 
to participate in benefit programs 


Clerks re-check orders for accuracy 
before parcels are mailed. 


-— 











Theodore V. Houser has had a long and success- 
full career in merchandising and distribution. 

He attended grade school and high school 
night courses at a Y.M.C.A. in the Chicago area. 
Later he received a B.S. degree from Iowa State 
College. Following graduation, he joined Mont- 
gomery Ward in a merchandising capacity. In 
1928 he went with Sears, Roebuck & Co. where 
he quickly rose to the position of mail order 
merchandise manager. Next he was promoted 
to general merchandise manager and then to as- 


sistant to the vice president for merchandising. Mr, Houser was elect- 


ed a vice president of the company in 1939; 


vice chairman of the 


board in 1952; and chairman of the board two years later. 





that offer protection against the 
hazards of life; if a 
has reviewed its whole program of 
employe relations and can _ find 
nothing else to do—then it should 
consider profit sharing. 


company 


After exhaustive studies into its 
particular situation and require- 
ments, Sears in 1916 came up with 
a plan—called “The Savings and 
Profit Sharing Pension Fund of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes” 

based on these three objectives 
which are still its objectives today: 

1. To permit employes to share 

in the company’s profits. 

2. To encourage saving. 

3. To provide a plan through 
which an employe may pro- 
vide a retirement fund for 
himself at the close of his 
active business career. 


Under current regulations, each 
member deposits five per cent of 
his compensation to a maximum 
of $10,000 per year, or a maximum 
deposit of $500 annually. 
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The company contribution ini- 
tially was five per cent of its profits 
before federal income taxes. This 
has been gradually increased to a 
maximum contribution of ten per 
cent of company profits before 
taxes. In the last five years com- 
pany contributions have amounted 
to $167,000.000, or an average of 
over $33,000,000 per year. 


Six Trustees 


Sears fund is managed by six 
trustees appointed by directors of 
the company. Responsibility for 
the administration and operation 
of the fund rests in these trustees. 

An advisory council of 19 non- 
supervisory 
the attitudes and wishes of the 
general membership of the fund. 
They elected for one-year 
terms by the fund membership and 
meet with trustees twice yearly. No 
amendments are made to the rules 
governing the fund without the ad- 
vice and recommendation of the 
advisory council. 


employes _ represents 


are 
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Ihe growth of the fund from 
both the standpoint of member- 
ship and value has been remark- 
able. At the close of 1916, there 
were 6.064 members in the fund; 
the total assets were $554,000 and 
shares of Sears stock held totalled 
2.173. The close of business as of 
December 31. 1955. showed a 
membership of more than 125,000 
employes and total assets of ap- 
proximately —$850.000,000. The 
fund held 18,805,506 shares of 
Sears stock. 


Huge Growth 

In the fund’s 39 years of exist- 
ence, employe-members have de- 
posited $215,000,000 and the com- 
pany has contributed $353,000,000, 
Through this period members have 
withdrawn $414.000,000 in stock 
and cash. This figure, together with 
the balance of $850,000,000 in the 
fund at the end of last year, equals 
$1.2614.000.000—or about six times 
what the employes have put in. 

This huge sum covers the par- 
ticipation of all employe members 
who have entered the plan and left 
it during its 39-year history. as 
well as those who are still members. 

The underlying reasons for the 
fund’s appreciation have been the 
prosperity of Sears and the in- 
crease in market value of its stock, 
In 1916 when the profit sharing 
fund was started, the market value 
of the entire common. stock of 
Sears was approximately $30,000,- 
000. At the present time the mar- 
ket value of its common. stock 
is approximately $2.500.000.000. 
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This is a gain of $2,276,000,000 
or 83 times the original value. 

Employes holding memberships 
in the fund are divided into four 
groups—A, B, C and D. 

According to a recent study, 
Group A members—-employes with 
less than 5 years of continuous 
service—-had holdings in the fund 
averaging $620 per depositor. 

Group B  members—-employes 
with more than five and less than 
ten years of continuous service— 
had holdings averaging $3.625. 

Group C members—employes 
with ten or more years of continu- 
ous service, excluding those in 
Group D--had holdings averag- 
ing $14.382 in the fund. 

Group D  members—-employes 
over 50 years of age with 15 or 
more years of continuous service 
—had holdings in the fund averag- 
ing $39,624 per depositor. 


Investment Plan 


For some 25 years the earnings 
of the fund were invested only in 
Sears stock. However. since 1941, 
the fund has been investing in in- 
terest-bearing obligations as well. 

We feel that profit sharing has 
accomplished much: 

It has been an incentive to em- 
ployes. 

It has provided security at time 
of retirement or earlier years. 

It has improved employe. atti- 
tudes. 

As I see it. profit sharing is a 
dramatie application of a broad 
and enlightened viewpoint to the 
problems of employ relations. 
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ARGUS CAMERAS’ BIRTHDAY 
MARKED BY SHARE LISTING 


RGUS Cameras, Inc., a depres- 
A sion-born enterprise which 
survived many obstacles, celebrated 
its silver anniversary last month by 
joining the select group of com- 
panies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Admitted to trading were the 
company’s 454,984 shares of $1- 
par value common stock, which 
are designated on the ticker by 
the symbol AGU. 

In 1931, a group of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., citizens, determined to re- 
duce the number of people on re- 
lief rolls, got together and formed 
a company, which they called In- 
ternational Radio, to manufacture 
“Kaydette” radios. By 1936. this 
enterprise—its name changed to 
Argus Cameras—-was making min- 
iature cameras, and it now claims 
to be the world’s largest producer 
of 35-mm. still cameras and _ pro- 
jectors. Other products include re- 
flex-type cameras. slide viewers, 


exposure meters and accessory 
lenses. 
Record Earnings 
In the first half of the fiscal 


1956. net 
sales rose to a record at $12.787.- 
000 from $11.674.000 in the cor- 
responding six months of fiscal 
1955. Net profits also reached a 
new high at $823.103, or $1.84 a 


vear ending Julv 31. 
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Grinding a lens for an Argus camera 


common share, in the first six 
months of the current fiscal year, 
compared with $706,575, or $1.59 
a share, in the same period of the 


previous fiscal year. 
Advertising Budget 


In an effort to continue or im- 
prove its recent gains in earnings, 
the company announced, a record- 
breaking $1.000,000 will be spent 
this vear in national advertising. 

All manufacturing facilities are 
located in Ann Arbor. where three 
plants—the main one recently en- 
larged) employ 1.100 workers. 

Last vear. Argus Cameras paid 
cash dividends totaling 95 cents 
per common share. plus a 5 per 
cent stock dividend. On January 
13, 1956. the 1.692 common share 
owners received a cash dividend 
of 25 cents a share. 
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WHAT PRICE 
EARNINGS ? 


oEs the yield of a common 
a or the ratio of its market 
price to earnings indicate the trend 
of the company’s profits? 

Based on the recent yields and 
price-times-earnings ratios shown 
in the accompanying tables, the an- 
swer must be no. 

The first table lists 20 corpora- 
tions with record high 1955 com- 
mon share earnings: the other 
shows 20 whose common share 
earnings last year were lower than 
in 1954. Market prices of the 20 
stocks in the first table averaged 
slightly better than $94 a share on 
the date selected. Market prices of 
the second 20 issues averaged 
slightly above $47 per share. 

Each list of stocks shows wide 
variations in both vields and ratios 
of market prices to earnings. 


Range of Yields 


For the 20 common stocks with 
peak earnings last year, yields 
ranged from 0.8 per cent by Reyn- 
olds Metals to 5.6 per cent by 
American Tobacco. Sixteen were 
yielding less than 5 per cent on 
the date chosen; 4 were yielding 
2 per cent or more. 

For the 20 stocks with lower 
1955 profits, yields ranged from 
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2.3 per cent by Thompson Prod- 
ucts to 6.7 per cent by Continental 
Motors. Twelve of the yields were 
less than 5 per cent; 8 were over 
5 per cent. 

Many market analysts use ten- 
times-earnings as a quick method 
of appraising the reasonable mar- 
ket value of a stock. 


Earnings Ratio 


Market prices of the 20 common 
stocks with record earnings varied 
from 8.5 times earnings for Repub- 
lic Steel to 32.2 times for Interna- 
tional Business Machines. Sixteen 
were selling for more than 10 
times earnings; 4 for less. 

For the second group, market 
prices ranged from 7.8 times earn- 
ings for Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering to an almost fantastic 137.5 
times for Avco Manufacturing. Six- 
teen of these stocks were also sell- 
ing for better than 10 times earn- 
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ings; 4 of them for less than 10. 

Of the stocks 
tabled, those with record common 
share earnings paid out a smaller 
proportion of their 1955 profits in 
cash dividends last year than did 
those in the other group. 


two groups of 


On a straight arithmetical basis, 
1955 earnings of the 20 reporting 
peak earnings totaled $117.56 per 
share. Combined cash 
dividend payments amounted to 
$57.05 per share. On this basis. 
therefore; the pay-out was slightly 


common 


more than 48 per cent of earnings. 
56 Per Cent 


For the 20 whose profits declined 
last year, total 1955 common share 
earnings amounted to $74.15, and 
cash dividends aggregated $41.82 
per share. Thus, as a group, these 
20 paid out slightly more than 56 
per cent of available earnings in 
cash dividends. 






TIMES iz 
EARNINGS 








20 LISTED COMPANIES WITH RECORD 1955 EARNINGS 


1955 Common Sells 

Earned Per Common Market Per Times 

Common Share Cash Price Cent Earn- 

Company 1955 -*1954 Divs. © 3/9/56 ~—Yield* —_ings** 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... $ 5.44 $ 4.50a $2.86a $117 2.4 21.5 
American Can Co. 3.04 2.53 1.55 467g 3.3 15.4 
American Tobacco Co.. 7.45 6.12 4.40 78\/2 5.6 10.5 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 18.09 13.18 725 156 4.6 8.6 
Borg-Warner Corp. 5.17 3.27a 1.93 4734 4.0 9.2 
Commercial Credit Co. 5.22 4.86 2.65 53% 5.0 10.2 
E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Co. 9.26 7.33 7.00 2291/2 3.1 24.8 
Eastman Kodak Co. 4.66 3.80a 2.140 8414 2.5 18.1 
General Motors Corp. 4.30 3.03a 2.17a 46 47 10.7 
The Gillette Co. 3.13 2.77a 2.00a 481/2 4.1 15.5 
International Business Machs.. 13.30a 11.074 3.90a 4281/2 0.9 32.2 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 3.49 3.01 2.00 54 3.7 15.5 
National Lead Co.. 4.02 3.05 2.85 861/2 3.3 21.5 
Phelps Dodge Corp. 7.13 4.07 3.10 681/2 4.5 9.6 
Republic Steel Corp. 5.59 3.55a 2.50a 47/2 5.3 8.5 
Reynolds Metals Co. 3.41 2.02a 0.45a 58 0.8 17.0 
St. Regis Paper Co. 2.95 2.62 1.80 48 3.7 16.3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 3.23 3.05 2.00 37 aA 13 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 4.83 3.10 3.00 114 2.6 23.6 
United Air Lines, Inc. 3.85 3.52 1.50 4234 3.5 11.1 


*—Based on 1955 cash dividend payments—3/9/56 market price. 
**—Market price 3/9/56—share earnings in 1955. 
a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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The two lists contain only a few 
of the companies which could have 
been included if space permitted. 
However, it seems questionable 
that any pattern of yields or earn- 
ings ratios would have resulted for 
either group if different or more 
companies had been selected. 

The reader will appreciate, of 
course, that a two-year comparison 
of earnings is a short period in the 
lifetime of a corporation. 

And, the market prices shown 
reflect not only investors’ apprais- 
als of the 1955 and 1954 profits, 
but their hopes and expectations 
for the future, as well as their 
memories of the past. 


It may also be worth noting that 
a number of the companies in the 
second table reported substantial 
share earnings last year, even 
though they were not as large as 
those for the preceding year. 
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20 LISTED COMPANIES WITH LOWER 1955 EARNINGS 


1955 Common Sells 

Earned Per Common Market Per Times 

Common Share Cash Price Cent Earn- 
Company 1955 1954 Divs. 3/9/56 Yield* —_ings** 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co....... $ 6.05 $ 7.20 $4.00 $ 7434 5.4 12.4 
Atlantic Refining Co......... 4.25 4.47 2.00 386 5.2 9.0 
Aece Wig. COtBs..c..cé08 cose 0.05 0.37 0.20 67% 2.9 137.5 
Boeing Airplane Co.......... 9.33 11.39 3.25 78 4.2 8.4 
Ce > re 4.61 4.82 2.80 61% 46 13.3 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 2.46 5.37a 1.53a 44 3.5 17.9 
Continental Motors Corp...... 0.76 1.38 0.60 9 6.7 11.8 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc..... 7.65 9.800 4.00a 8334 48 10.9 
Electric Storage Battery Co... 2.90 8.58 2.00 3658 5.5 12.6 
Foster Wheeler Corp.......... 2.19 6.16 1.60 40Ve 4.0 18.3 
General Baking Co........... 0.92 1.00 0.60 9V2 6.3 10.3 
Grumman Aircraft Eng. Corp.. 4.43 5.10a 2.27a 3434 6.5 7.8 
The Kroger Ce... .....00c0.0526 3.88 4.04 2.00 52 3.8 13.4 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp....... 6.12 7.940 3.00 48344 6.2 8.0 
Mesta Machine Co.......... 3.70 5.44 3.00 512 5.8 13.9 
National Aviation Corp...... 0.98(2) 1.19(2) 0.99(1) 39% 2.5 40.6 
Safeway Stores, Inc.......... 3.25 3.47 2.40 54 4.4 16.6 
Thompson Products, Inc....... 4.03 4.25 1.40 62 2.3 15.4 
Union Oil Co. of California. . 4.13a 4.780 2.18a 60 3.6 14.5 
Westinghouse Electric Corp... 2.46 4.78 2.00 613% 3.2 25.1 


*—Based on 1955 cash dividend payments—3/9/56 market price. 
** _ Market price 3/9/56—share earnings in 1955. 
a —Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
(1)—Excludes dividends from security profits. 
(2)—Before net profit or loss on sale of securities. 
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A Heartless 


Scheme 


TOCK swindles have 
S a long and dis- 
honorable history. As 
fast as one is de- ¢ re. 
nounced or the public SQ) 
is warned, another is q 
developed to bilk the unwary. 

Several weeks ago a new variety 
was called to the attention of the 
Stock Exchange. This scheme mer- 
ited particular attention because it 
deliberately played on the emo- 
tions of new parents. 

A young soldier, father of a new 
baby, sent the Exchange a letter 
he had received from the president 
of World’s Promotional Enter- 
prises Co., 7 West 44th Street, New 
York City. The letter started with 
the announcement that the parents 
and their new baby will receive a 
“sift of a five hundred dollars 
($500.00) cash value donation.” 





NO 


“Absolutely Free” 


“This donation,” the parents 
learned, “comes to you absolutely 
free, without further payment, 
from our periodical distribution 
of these donations among a deter- 
minated number of newborn Amer- 
ican citizens.” 

The gift, the letter continued, 
consists of 500 shares of common 
stock of no more than five “se- 
lected, well-managed firmly estab- 
lished American Corporations.” 

However, in order to conform 
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to regulations, a small fee had to 
be paid—-a mere $5, certainly a 
negligible amount to parents who 
are on the verge of getting $500 
worth of stock for their new baby. 
The morning after the letter was 
received, the following story ap- 
peared in a New York newspaper: 
“A get-em young promoter, 
who offered $500 worth of stock 
in ‘five selected, well managed, 
firmly established American Cor- 
porations’ to newborn babies on 
payment of a $5 ‘registration fee’ 
by their parents, was permanently 
barred yesterday in Supreme Court 
from the securities business. 


5,000 Letters 


“According to Assistant Attor- 
ney General Ralph Ober, the pro- 
moter, Henry Surinach, 48, former 
Spanish army lieutenant, and more 
recently a Bronx grocery salesman, 
mailed out 5,000 letters on Feb. 
24 to 5,000 proud new parents. 

“The money was to be sent to 
the ‘World’s Promotional Enter- 
prises Co.’ which consisted of one 
man at a desk without even a tele- 
phone, according to Mr. Ober. 
The gift ‘stock’ was entirely non- 
existent, he said.” 

Surinach had received over $500 
—all in $5 bills—when the Attor- 
ney General moved in on him, Mr. 
Ober disclosed. They came from 
every section of the country. More 
surprisingly, those who sent in the 
fives included doctors, lawyers, 
certified public accountants, teach- 
ers and other educated people. 

How gullable can you get? 
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WHAT'S 
IN A NAME? 


ROBABLY one of the first things 
ge investor would do on his re- 
turn to civilization--after being 
marooned on an uninhabited is- 
land for the past couple of years 
would be to grab a newspaper and 
turn to the stock tables. 

If he owned a large portfolio, he 
might be shocked at the number of 
issues he wouldn’t find quoted. 

For instance, he wouldn’t find 
prices for American Car & Foun- 
dry. Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power of Baltimore. Childs. 
Reynolds Spring. Pressed Steel Car, 
Zonite or many others. 


Why not? 


None of these companies has 





SELECTED SAMPLING OF NAME 
Old Name 


American Bosch Corporation 

American Car and Foundry Company 
American Locomotive Company 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
Beneficial Loan Corporation 


Burlington Mills Corporation 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co. 
Childs Company 

Cons. Gas Elec. Light & Power Co. of Balto. 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Company 

Deep Rock Oil Corporation 

Federal Fawick Corporation 

Hayes Manufacturing Corporation 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 

Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc. 

The Omnibus Corporation 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 
Reynolds Spring Company 

Ronson Art Metal Works, Inc. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
Van Norman Company 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery Company 
Zonite Products Corporation 


gone out of 
business — 
they've sim- 
ply changed 
their names. 

The table 
below shows 
25 listed com- 
panies whose 
corporate 
names have been changed in the 





past 20 months or so. 

Many of the changes were made 
because the old name no longer 
described the companies’ increas- 
ingly diversified activities. 

At least one of the tabled com- 
panies adopted a nick-name as its 
legal title. Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway, long known as 
the “Monon,” now is legally the 
Monon Railroad. Monon is said to 


be a Pottawatomie Indian word 
meaning “swift running.” 





CHANGES OF LISTED COMPANIES 


Effective Date 


American Bosch Arma Corporation 7-22-54 
ACF Industries, Inc. 6-2-54 
Alco Products, Inc. 4-21-55 
The Anaconda Company 6-20-55 
Beneficial Finance Company 5-2-55 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 2-4-55 
Monon Railroad 1-11-56 
Hotel Corporation of America 2-23-56 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Company 4-4-55 
Haveg Industries, Inc. 7-1-55 
Crescent Corporation 7-14-55 
Fawick Corporation 10-18-54 
United Industrial Corporation 10-20-55 
Houdaille Industries, Inc. 12-1-55 
Philip Morris, Incorporated 6-2-55 
The Hertz Corporation 11-22-54 
Philadelphia & Reading Corporation 8-29-55 
U. S. Industries, Inc 11-1-54 
Cons. Electronics Indus. Corp. 12-30-54 
Ronson Corporation 5-4-54 
Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 5-2-55 
Van Norman Industries, Inc. 12-13-55 
The Overland Corporation 5-3-54 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. 11-16-55 
Chemway Corporation 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


a tomer OF 1071 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED MARCH 15, 1956 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES 


PRICE CHANGE 


[ 9 UP = 20% & OVER 


2 18 TO 20% 
38 16 TO 18% 
48 14 TO 16 % 
65 12 TO 14% 
83 10 TO 12% 

8 TO 10% 
105 6 TO 8% 
112 4 TO 6% 
143 2 TO 4% 
4 THAN 2 %o 


44 NO CHANGE 








DOWN LESS THAN 2% 





2T0 4% 


4% & OVER 





DOW-JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65- STOCK AVERAGE 90- STOCK INDEX 


167.28 FEB. 15 349.7 
179.81 MAR. 15 381.1 
+7.5°%o CHANGE +9.0%o 








